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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A NOVEMBER SKETCH. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 
Long bars of sky-gold, mixed with dross of cloud, 
Gleam in the West beyond the solemn hills, 
November's brown and purple hills. The trees, 
Stripped of their leaves, stand traced against the sky, 
Sharply yet delicately drawn: and throngh 
Their depths of dusky grey the yellow light 
Streams slant upon the heaps of withered leaves 
And the long faded grasses. Ye bare trees, 
Grey naked forms by frost and winds disrobed 
Of all your summer glories—not to me 
Are ye bereft of beauty. Bards have sung 
The festive luxury of Arcadian bowers: 
The satiate sense of rounded summer time 
Languished along the tones that told their joy 
In the dense leafy woods. But now ye stand 
Bared to the blast—your branches spread aloft 
Gracefully interlacing, dreading not 
The snows of winter, nor the midnight frosts, 
Nor the fierce whirling of the Northern winds, 
But waiting calmly for the kiss of Spring. 
And so I seem to hear an under tone 
In your prophetic stillness—“ We but bide 
Our hour—again and again for many a year 
Shall we burst forth in blossoms and in leaves, 
Proving that growth comes only out of change, 
Light out of darkness—tife from seeming death.” 





PIERRE RODE. 


Rodé was born at Bordeaux, February 26th, 
1774. The decided bent of his genius towards 
music and the violin was manifested even in his 
infancy. He received some instructions from a 
provincial master, and was then, at the age of 
thirteen, sent to Paris, where he was introduced 
to the celebrated Viotti, who received him with 
great kindness, and soon distinguished him as his 
favorite pupil. In 1790, at the age of 16, Rodé 
made his first appearance before a Parisian 
audience, playing his master’s 13th Concerto, 
between the acts of an Italian opera, and in the 
same year was appointed principal second violin 
at the Theatre Feydeau. He held the place 
until 1796, and established his reputation as a 
first rate violinist by the style in which he exe- 
cuted several of Viotti’s concertos, at the concerts 
given during passion week. This year, 1796, he 
commenced a tour, accompanied by Garat, a 
great singer of that day, through Holland and 
North Germany, to Berlin, where he played 
before Frederick William IL, an honor very 
soon after deigned by that king to the young 
Beethoven. He returned to Hamburg, and 
sailed for Bordeaux, but was wrecked on the 
coast of England—a bad place for a Frenchman 
just at that epoch, unless a refugee. Viotti in 
the mean time had fled from France, and taken 
refuge in London—and it is a curious cireum~ 
stance, that Rodé dared not visit his old master, 
until he had applied to the French authorities, 
and obtained permission to do so. 

Desirous of giving some concerts at London, 
he for the purpose of making himself known to 
the public, played in one for some charity or 
other, but had very few hearers. Fétis, in his 
sketch of Rodé’s life, attributes this to his being 
a Frenchman, and the English prejudices at that 
time so strong against their neighbors over the 
channel. But this is hardly probable, for he was 
a young man of twenty-five, whose name had 
probably never before been heard in England, 
and in a city where three such violinists as 
Cramer, Salomon and Viotti dwelt, he had no 
right to expect any distinguished success on his 
first appearance. ‘Lhere was no such prejudice 
against Viotti, as any one knows who is at all 
familiar with the English musical annals of that 
period. 

Returning to Paris, (probably hastened back 
by the Directory,) by way of Hamburg and Hol- 





land, gaining fame at every step, Rodé was ap- 
pointed professor of the violin in the Conservatory, 
and played with great applause at the Feydeau 
concerts; but after a short stay he was seized with 
another fit of travelling, and went to Madrid, 
where he obtained the friendship of Boccherini, 
who scored several of his Concertos for him, par- 
ticularly one, once very popular,in Bh. In 1800 
he returned to Paris, where he was immediately 
appointed solo violin in Napoleon’s private band. 
This was the period when Rodé’s talents and 
success were at their zenith. About that time 
the great songstress, Grassini, gave a series of 
concerts at which Rodé performed his seventh 
Concerto for the first time, “ the prodigious effect 
of which was never forgotten by any one then 
present.” 

By this time the fame of the great violinist 
had reached Russia, whither he was invited in 
1803. Accompanied by his friend Boieldieu, 
author of “La Dame Blanche,” he proceeded to 
St. Petersburgh and was at once appointed first 
violin in the Imperial orchestra, with 5000 rubles 
salary, a station to which no other duties were 
attached than playing at court concerts, and those 
given in the Imperial theatre. He remained in 
Russia five years, and returned to Paris in 1808, 
when he gave his last public concert at the 
Odeon. 

Notwithstanding his repeated and long absences, 
the recollection of his fine talents was too recent 
to allow this opportunity of hearing him to be 
neglected, and a full audience of real amateurs 
was assembled—but in truth to find their expec- 
tations disappointed. The purity of tone, the 
elegant style of bowing still remained, but there 
was no longer the brilliancy and fire which had 
charmed the audiences at Mme. Grassini’s con- 
certs. Rodé himself appears to have felt, with 
mortification, that the applause which he received 
had not the enthusiasm of former days; for he 
appeared no more before the public. 

In 1811, weary of his inactivity, he made 
another journey, taking the German route, and 
traversed Austria, Hungary, Styria, Bohemia, 
Bavaria and Switzerland. In the course of this 
tour, in 1813, he spent some time in Vienna, 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven, and that 
great master composed for him one of his (Bee- 
thoven’s) two splendid Romanzas for violin and 
orchestra. We have no means at hand of decid- 
ing whether it was the one in G or that in F. 
It was, however, one which afterwards created a 
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remarkable sensation when played by Baillot at 
the Conservatory in Paris. In 1814 he estab- 
lished himself in Berlin for a time, giving a single 
concert in that city, and that soon after his 
arrival, for the benefit of the poor, from which 
time he lived only in the family circle. Two or 
three years later we find him a resident in 
Switzerland, whence, about 1817 or 1818, so 
well as we can learn, he returned to his native 
city, Bordeaux. Here he remained until 1828, 
keeping himself alive in the memory of the public 
only by the publication of his works, which 
appeared at intervals, playing only in the circle 
of his friends, whose partiality led them to sup- 
pose and to assure him that he had lost nothing 
of his former greatness as a violinist. He had 
no means of comparing himself with others, and 
was utterly unconscious of the change that had 
taken place in him as a violinist. At this time, 
1828, the desire to be heard once more in public 
led him again to Paris, where he sought opportu- 
nities of playing at private parties with all the 
eagerness of a young man. His old friends 
greeted him with delight, but soon saw with real 
regret that he was compromising a great and well- 
earned name. Iis tone, once so pure and beau- 
tiful, had become uncertain ; his bow was as timid 
as his fingers, and he no longer dared to indulge 
fearlessly the suggestions of his imagination; in 
short it was too apparent that Rodé’s former con- 
fidence in himself was gone—to an artist a fatal 
loss. He received applause; respect for the last 
efforts of what had once been first rate talent 
secured him that; but his hearers applauded 
rather from a feeling of duty than from any 
enthusiasm. Ile felt the distinction ; a dreadful 
light broke in upon him, and he became for the 
first time conscious that he was no longer what 
he once was. The blow was the more severe for 
being unexpected. He left Paris overwhelmed 
with grief; and the shock was so great, preyed 
so incessantly upon his mind, that he came back 
to Bordeaux with injured health. From this 
moment he failed, and toward the end of 1829, a 
paralytic stroke deprived him of the use of one 
side, and impaired his intellect. He lingered in 
this state until November 25, 1830, when death 
relieved him from his sufferings. 

Notwithstanding the susceptibility of mind 
which he showed on several occasions, and which 
finally led to such fatal effects, Rodé was not a 
proud man, even when his fame was highest. 
He spoke not of himself; he admired sincerely 
real talent in others, and was free from jealousy 
and the spirit of intrigue. With his rival, Baillot, 
he lived in uninterrupted friendship, and it was 
delightful to witness the anxiety of these two 
great men to secure and increase each other’s 
success. 

As a writer for his instrument, Rodé merits a 
distinguished place. lis musical education, as 
regards the principles of composition, had been 
neglected, so that he was at first obliged to get 
his friends to add the accompaniments to his Con- 
certos, but his melodies are remarkable for sweet- 
ness; the plans of his compositions are well con- 
ceived and he is not without originality. No 
better proof of their excellence need be adduced 
than the fact that they were sometimes played by 
Paganini in his concerts. His quartets, which in 
fact are brilliant solos for the first violin, with an 


accompaniment of the second violin, viola and 


“cello, were also very successful. One of these | 
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quartets (in G), says the editor of the Harmoni- 
con, has been rendered still more popular by the 
circumstance of Catalani’s having selected it for 
one of her early experiments in the art of sing- 
ing instrumental variations. 

These particulars of Rodé’s career have been 
taken mostly from an imperfect translation, in the 
Harmonicon, of an article in Schilling’s Lexicon. 
Something has been added, and some corrections 
made from other sources. The error of a writer 
in No. 8, Vol. II. of the Journal of Music, in 
making Berlin the place of Rodé’s death is clearly 
owing to his having depended upon the abridg- 
ment of Schilling for his dates. 

Rodé’s published compositions consist of ten 
Concertos for violin, four string Quartets, three 
Airs with Variations for full orchestra, and the 
same arranged as Quartets, and three sets of 
Duets for two violins. He also wrote several 
Andantes, Rondos, Polonaises, &c., and twenty- 
four Capriccios, as studies, and assisted Baillot 
and Kreutzer in preparing the Conservatory’s 
“ Method of Instruction for the Violin.” 

Weer. 


—_—_-->——------ 
[From the London Musical World. 


Beethoven's “ Ruinen von Athen.’* 

The Ruins of Athens is a dramatic work, in 
style and form resembling the Masque, of which 
the golden days of English dramatic literature 
furnish so many examples, and no less in style 
and form than in the circumstances, if not the 
place of its production. The Masque, to judge 
from example—for I am not aware that any rules 
of this species of composition have been otherwise 
preserved—the Masque, was a work comprising 
dramatic action, poetry, music, pocenne ys and 
more or less of pictorial and mechanical decora- 
tion; the subject was always drawn from — the 
oceasion in honour of which the Masque was 
produced, and it was always treated alicgorically 
or, at least, invested with the machinery of’ the 
classical mythology. The performance of this 
species of entertainment took not place in publie, 
but at the court, or at the private residence of 
whatever noble family required its composition, 
and it was not uncommon for the members of such 
family or other aristocratic and even royal 
amateurs to take part in, if not entirely to sustain, 
the representation ; and there rarely occurred a 
birthday, or a marrage, or a victory, or any 
occasion of rejoicing that either was or was thought 
to be of suflicient importance in the state but the 
*performance of a Masque, composed on purpose, 
formed part of the celebration. 

e * * * . * 

The custom of having these dramatic allegories 
to celebrate state occasions has been mueh more 
steadily brought down to our own age in Ger- 


-many than here, for we have in the works of the 


best approved modern poets of that country very 
many specimens ot this class ot writing. 

The work under consideration classes among 
these. It was written for the opening of the 
theatre in Pesth, the poem by Kotzebue, and the 
music by Beethoven. The Overture was sent by 
Beethoven, with two others—which 1 believe 
were the Overture to Aing Stephen and the 
Overture in C, Op. 124—through Ferdinand 
Ries to the Philharmonic Society in London, by 
whom he had been commissioned to furnish them 
with three overtures that should remain their 
property. So little merit was found in these 
i. and so great expectation was excited by 
everything that bore the name of Beethoven, 
that they were considered unavailable for per- 
formance at concerts of the high pretensions of 
those of our Philharmonic Society ; and, accord- 





* Beethoven's Music to the drama of “ The Ruins of 
Athens.” The Piano-forte parts arranged frm the Score 
by Ann S. Mounsey, the English version written and 
adapted by W. Bartholomew, Ene. Ewer. 
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ingly, not one of them was produced. Some 
years afterwards the overtures were all printed in 
Vienna, but the Philharmonic Society made no 
complaint of the infringement of their property. 

With the exception of the March and Chorus, 
“Twine ye garlands,” the dramatic music of the 
Ruins of Athens was, I have understood, discov- 
ered some eight or nine years ago in an unfre- 
quented store-room of the Pesth Theatre, where 
it had lain so entirely unheeded since its first 
production that its very existence had been for- 
gotten. It was first brought to England by 
Mendelssohn in 1844, when he conducted for the 
greater part of the season the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, at one of which the most 
effective portions of this very interesting resusci- 
tation were performed. Asa piéce de circonstance, 
the interest of the Ruins of Athens, of course, 
passed away with the occasion for which it was 
composed ; as a dramatic work, by reason of its 
purely occasional character, it can never have 
a any interest; asa work of Beethoven, there- 
fore, it can now only interest the world, and by 
this highest test it can now only be judged. 

The subject of the Masque, so far as I can 
gather from report, and from Mr. W. Bartholo- 
mew’s version (which isan adaptation rather than 
a translation, designed to meet a ready apprecia- 
tion in England by the substitution of some 
entirely local matter for other, that being out of 
our knowledge, was supposed to be beyond our 
sympathy) the subject or argument, so fer as I 
can gather from such uncertain authorities, is 
more or less as follows. 

Minerva has been since the golden age of 
Grecian art, the glorious epoch of Grecian liberty, 
for some or other important offence against the 
Olympian tribunal, the particulars of which Iam 
unable to furnish, fettered with chains of heaven- 
wrought adamant by the omnipotent thunderer 
within a rock impenetrable alike to the aspira- 
tions of man and to the intelligence of the god- 
dess, a rock through which neither his spirit of 
inquiry could approach, nor her wisdom diffuse 
itself upon the world. The period of vengeance 
is past ; Jove relents, and the captive deity is 
entranchised. The first steps of her freedom 
naturally lead Minerva to the scene of her ancient 
greatness. She finds Athens, her Athens, her 
especially beloved and most carefully cherished 
city in ruins, the descendants of her fostered 
people enslaved to a barbarous and fanatic race; 
the trophies of her former splendor, the wrecks 
of that art which is the example and the regret 
of all time, appropriated to the most degrading 
purposes ot vulgar houscholdry ; and the frenzied 
worshippers of a faith that knows not the divine 
presence in its most marvellous manifestation, the 
intellect of man. Here is no longer the home of 
wisdom and the arts, so the liberated goddess 
proceeds to Pesth, where she establishes anew 
her temple in the new theatre, and presides over 
a triumphal procession in honor of the emperor, 
its patron, under whose auspices the golden age 
is to prevail again. 

In the English version, which was performed 
entire at the Princess’s Theatre some seven or 
eight years ago, to the best of my recollection, 
the Royal Exchange with the statue of Welling- 
ton was substituted for the new theatre at Pesth, 
and Shakspeare with a pageant of the principal 
characters from all his plays was substituted for 
the Emperor of Austria,—modifieations admira- 
bly adapted to the commercial character and the 
blind vain glory that so eminently mark the 
British nation, and at the same time interfering 
in no respect with such particulars as it was 
within the province of Beethoven’s music to 
illustrate. 

The merit of the music is very unequal. ‘There 
are some pieces in the work that add a radiance 
to the brightest glory with which the immortal 
composer is crowned ; there are others that bear 
no indication of the hand of Beethoven, but only 
his name on the title-page. I can form but & 
very faint conjecture as to the period at which it 
was composed, for ] have been unable to ascertain 
the date of the opening of the Pesth Theatre, 
and the sending of the overture to Ries in Lon- 
don must have ‘been subsequent to this, and the 
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publication of it in Vienna is stated by this 
authority to have been some years later. The 
number of the work, (the overture is printed as 
Op. 113,) bears reference only to the order of 
publication, and is therefore no clue to its chrono- 
ogical position amongst the composer’s other 
works in the order of composition. I should sur- 
mise from the style of the music that it may have 
been produced at about the period of the Quar- 
tets dedicated to Count Rasoumowsky, but a 
conjecture founded only on analogy must be so 
entirely vague as to pretend to little considera- 
tion. 

It is little to be wondered at that our Pnilhar- 
monic Society esteemed the overture unworthy 
the name of Beethoven, and therefore unavaila- 
ble for performance at their concerts, since the 
most impartial examination of the composition 
must always lead toa confirmation of this decision ; 
and it is no little credit to that body that, having 
obtained by regular purchase the exclusive 

roperty in a composition which would surely 
nave stimulated the greatest interest, and finding 
that it possessed not the essential to gratify the 
interest it would have excited, they withheld it 
from the public at a period when the merit even 
of Beethoven’s greatest works was but partially 
acknowledged, and when to have produced a 
composition of decided inferiority would have 
given such authority to the scepticism that then 
prevailed among the respected of the art as 
apparently to justify the depreciation of those 
masterpieces which were not understood because 
they were superior to the comprehension of 
those who dogmatically presumed to judge them. 

It is, on the other hand, matter of very consid- 
erable marvel that Beethoven, who was most 
jealous of his reputation, should at three different 
periods have submitted so weak a production to 
the public. The inequality of the works of a 
great master is the fact that proves him to be 
such, or, at least, that distinguishes what, for want 
of another term, must still be called by the con- 
ventional name of divine inspiration, trom what 
we know to be mere mechanical facility. Hence 
it is only matter of remark, certainly not of won- 
der, that even Beethoven should have produced 
an overture that is without merit. The satisfac- 
tion of an author with his work at the period of 
its composition, when his imagination is still glow- 
ing with the ardor of intention which is at the 
time impossible to distinguish from the fervor of 
the creative power, is a circumstance so natural 
that there can scarcely exist one who has written, 
much or little, but must have felt when discharg- 
ing a work from his mind that he had done all 
that was within him to do to perfect such work 
for the purpose to which he designed it. Hence 
it is quite accountable that Beethoven should 
have given this overture out for performance on 
the occasion for which it was composed, when it 
is not unlikely that there may have been the 
additional reason of press of time to prevent him 
from writing another to substitute for it. 


[To be continued.) 
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From my Diary. No. XII. 


New York, Dec. 1. Heard part of Madame Sontag’s 
concert this evening. No wonder some thought that the 
choral was the “ Judgment Hymn,” for, perched high 
above all the rest, * the noise of the trumpet was exceed- 
ing loud’’—and so of the other brass instruments. 


Dec. 4.“ He will be another Mozart!” How many 
times that has been said of that glorious little fellow, 
Paul Jullien, since his appearance among us, would not 
be easy to estimate. But is this said on due considera- 
tion? Has the idea any other foundation than the fact 
that the child equals in skill many of the acknowledged 
masters of his instrument? Mozart was more than a 
mere virtuoso, does our little wonder give evidence—of 
course only his playing is now referred to—of ever being 
anything more? Years ago Master Betty and Master 
Burke, at present the Bateman children, were and are 
subjects of admiration and astonishment to the theatre- 








grow up Shakspeares. Nor did the former, nor will the 
latter, become such. 

A talent—nay, a genius, if you will—for a single in- 
strument is something very different from that wide, 
grasping power, which bows all instruments to its will; 
which, knowing the character, the capacity, the pecu- 
liarities of each, uses them singly or combined with no 
thought but expressing some grand idea, of producing a 
certain grand result. 
virtuosos entirely. Put your violins in the hands of De 
Beriots, and Vieuxtemps, and Ole Bulls; your violon- 
cellos give to Rombergs and Knoops, &c.; your contra- 
basses to Dragonnettis and Bottessinis, and so on through- 
out, and each will lose his individuality and become but 
an instrument in the hands of one mightier than he. A 
genius for execution is by no means necessarily creative. 
Little Jullien, it is not denied, may have the latter power 

as he certainly has the former, but his mere playing is 
no proof of it. Again, that natural bent of mind, which 
urges a young musician to an instrument, incapable of 
other than a few simple harmonies, may indicate a future 
Paganini, but scarcely a Mozart. It is to be distrusted. 
Melody is not sufficient. He only gives indications of a 
capacity to become a great composer, whose bosom 
yearns for something more than “that strain’? which 
“has a dying fall’? and comes o'er the 
—* Ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stedling and giving odor.” 

Again, supposing the native genius to be there, and cir- 
cumstances alone have turned its development in the 
virtuoso direction, is there not danger that it will forget 
the higher path, and, however creative, learn to content 
itself with, and seek expression and applause in, those 
forms of composition best adapted to show the skill of 
the mere executant? Let us look at the matter in the 
light of history, and call out a few witnesses from its 
pages. 

Hande), in some styles the greatest composer that has 

lived, before he is seven years old, steals at night into the 
garret to enjoy the harmonies of the old harpischord 
packed away there as useless lumber. Bach, while but 
a child, deprived of music by his uncle, steals it away 
and copies it by moonlight, for the pleasure of studying, 
when opportunity offers, upon harpischord or organ. 
While still but a Jad, he wanders away to Hamburg to 
hear the greatest organist of Germany, and at seventeen 
becomes an organist himself. Gluck began the study of 
musical science at Prague, when still very young, and him- 
self an excellent violoncellist, which was his means of 
support when pursuing his studies afterward at Milan 
under San Martini. Mozart exhibited the bent of his 
genius, as everybody knows, by seeking out the harmo- 
nies on the harpischord at three years of age. Beethoven’s 
name was printed in the catalogue of musieal authors in 
1783, he having published some pieces at the age of eleven. 
At this age he played Bach’s fugues, but afterward desig- 
nated his violin playing at that time as “ horrid scraping." 
Mendelssohn in his ninth year appeared in public at Ber- 
lin as a pianist. 

Of the great composers of the second class, J. N. 
Hummel, one of the first of this ciass, was such a pianist 
at seven years, that Mozart took him into his own house 
in Vienna, to teach him; von Weber at twelve was the 
author of six fughettas for piano-forte, which were pub- 
lished and praised in Rochlitz’s Journal; the talent of 
Moscheles was discovered much as Mozart’s was, by his 
anxiety to practice his sister’s lessons on the piano-forte, 
and to enjoy chords upon that instrument; Neukomm, 
when a mere lad of ten, played the organ at Salzburg for 
old Michael Haydn. This lift might be extended to 
almost any length. 

Haydn and Spohr seem to be exceptions to the rule, 
for we find the first to be a violinist at five years—that is, 
playing with his father’s yard-stick on his bare arm. 
However, before he passed his boyhood he had learned 
all the instruments in the orchestra, even the drums, 
Spohr was first known to the world as a great violinist, 
though already a great musician in another sense than as 
a virtuoso. The great Italian composers, Cherubini, 
Spontini, Rossini, Cimarosa, Donizetti, Verdi, (there is a 
passage, by the way, in Lrnani adapted to English, 
words, “ Crowned with the tempest,” &c., worthy of any 
master—it moves along wiih the rush of Niagara,) &c., 
&c., seem never to have devoted themselves to any in- 


Let your orchestra be composed of | 


| strument; not one occurs to me now, who was distin- 
guished as a performer either upon the piano-forte or 
upon an instrument of the orchestra; does this fact—if 
it be a fact—explain their want of depth as harmonists ? 
Does it not appear then that a genius for the lofty 
vocation of a musical creator impels its possessor to 
something beyond the mere study of a solo instrument? 
Per contra. Look at the great violin virtuosos of the 
past and present century. What have Giardini, Viotti, 


| 
Rodé, Baillot, Paganini, de Beriot, R. Kreutzer, Fesca, 


Tartini, Wranizley, B. Romberg, Waldemar, Lacroix, 
Corelli, Pleyel, &c., &e., left behind them to keep their 
names alive, save works for their own peculiar instru- 
ments? And yet many of these wrote popular works 
in all classes of composition. Of those who are now on 
the stage of action there is no necessity of speaking. 

Upon the whole it is rather a matter of doubt whether 
one has good reason to say in regard to any violinist, 
however excellent, however precocions, that “ He will be 
another Mozart.” 


Dec. 2. “The band, not being able to play any music 
but quicksteps, was dismissed from the funeral proces- 
sion.” 

Three cheers for that marshall, who dismissed them! 
Give him agold medal. Present a brickbat set in pewter 
to the leader of that band, and advise him to offer his 


services to our common council. He'll do here. 


Dec. 8. “ Live and learn.” 

Beautiful anecdote that of Mme. Sontag, how she 
saved two poor little beggar girls from starvation in Paris, 
one of whom is now the noted songstress, Johanna Wag- 
ner! The story says that this was while Sontag was 
queen of the opera in the French capital, which would 
make the time of the occurrence about 1826 or’27. I 
learn by this anecdote, that Fraulein Wagner must be 
about Jenny Lind’s age—just blazing out asa star of the 
first magnitude, at the period of life when the Swede is 
retiring; and that she is not, as I supposed, the daughter 
of Dr. Johann Wagner, Professor of Philosophy since 
1815 at the University of Wiirzburg, and known by his 
writings in the Leipsie Musikalische Zeitung, but a 
Parisian beggar girl! There is a good deal to be learned 
of European artists in our newspapers. 





Gleanings from German Musical Papers. 


[As we are at the trouble of selecting, translating, and 
preparing these items expressly for this paper, justice 
would seem to require that, when they are taken by 
other papers to use in their “ Musical Chit-chat,” due 
credit be given to the Journal of Music.} 





At the last accounts from Vienna the court 
opera was engaged in the rehearsal of a new 
opera, “ Undine,” by the Russian General Lvoff. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus coneerts commenced 
on the evening of October 3d. The first half 


were to be under the direction of Ferdinand 
David, the rest under that of Gade. 


The Leipsie Signale says that a richer Max 
probably never appeared on the stage in Der 
Freyschiitz, than Herr Southeim, who has just 
closed an engagement at Munich in this character. 
On entering the Theatre, just before the opening 
of the opera, his salary, amounting to 1300 gulden, 
about $600, was paid in silver. Being afraid to 
trust this large sum in his dressing room, he finally 
thrust it into the game bag, which he wears in the 
part, and lugged it about with him into the wolf's 
glen, to the target shooting, and finally brought it 
safe to the hotel. A rich Max he, thinks the 
Signale. 





In the town of the people are all in rap- 
tures at the elegance and excellence of Herr X., 
the conductor of their orchestra. Never was 
such a conductor! So think the people. — 


“ Humph!” says one of the musicians to his 
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| goers—no one then or now has supposed that they would 
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neighbor, “If he plays us such a trick again, 
we'll pay him off—we'll play for once just as he 
directs.” 





Mlle. Roblet, the original Fenella in Auber’s 
Masaniello, died a short time since at Paris. 





The Scqaale of Oct. 21st states that Gade has 
composed an opera called “ The Bride of Louisi- 
ana,” which is to be brought out this winter in 
German in several of the German theatres, and 
in Danish at Copenhagen. He had a new Ossi- 
anic overture in preparation for the Gewandhaus 
concert, cailed Coruala.” 





Musical Review. 


We are fairly overwhelmed this week with new music 
from our own Boston publishers, not to speak of others. 
And much of it so excellent, so solid! If there is nota 
taste for good music in America, there is at least a de- 
We can only begin to notice the good 
We will take the 


mand for it. 
things that have poured in upon us. 
freshest. And first and best of all: 


Menperssoun. Elijah, an Oratorio, Op. 70. 
English version by W. BArTHOLOMEW, Esq. 
Piano arrangement by the author. Boston : 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. Octavo, pp. 296, bound 
in cloth. 

“ Elijah complete! and for the very low price of two 
dollars, whereas the English edition costs from eight to 
ten. But our’s is most beautifully printed in a medium 
sized type, which is far more clearly legible than the 
famous Novello edition of the oratorios, which by the 
way does not include “ Elijah.” Altogether, Messrs. 
Reed & Co. have given us in this book the model of a 
convenient, elegant and cheap copy of an oratorio. A 
fine portrait of tie impnortal Felix is prefixed, with his 
autograph, lithographed by Messrs. Tappan and Brad- 
ford. 

Of the depth and beauty of the music we have said 
our say (See Nos. 25-6, Vol. L. of the Journal). Now that it 
is so accessible, and in so cheap and fair a form, it should 
be in the hands of every member of the oratorio socie- 
ties and choirs throughout the land. 

Haypn. Third Mass, in D minor. In Vocal 
Score, with Organ and Piano accompaniment, 
by Vincent Novetto. With Latin and 
English Text. Boston: O. Ditson. Royal 
Octavo; pp. 68. 

The practice of Mass music, in private amateur circles 
as well as in choirs, has proved so fascinating in several 
instances, that “Mass Clubs” have become almost as 
common as “ Glee Clubs"? in and about Boston. There 
isa steady demand at the music stores for Novello’s 
editions of the Masses of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
Haydn's Third, commonly called the “ Imperial ’’ Mass, 
is one of his grandest, a great favorite with all students 
of this kind of music. 
a copy, uniform with his Twelfth Mass of Mozart, having 
both the Latin and English words, in a type a little 
smaller than that of Reed’s “ Elijah,’ but of an exceed- 
ingly neat cut and perfectly clear and legible. — It will be 
widely purchased and do much to form the public taste 
for what is deep and genuine. 


Mr. Ditson now presents us with 


Variations, Composed for the 
Nos. 1,2, 3and 4. Boston: G. 


BeExETHOVEN. 
Piano-Forte. 
P. Reed & Co. 
If scholars must be exercising their fingers in variation 
playing, why not let them also exercise their mind and 
taste and musical feeling and imagination? why not give 
them variations, that are not mere mechanical bedevil- 
ments of a melody into all sorts of crazy forms of diffi- 
culty, but which flow naturally and intelligently from 
the theme, as vegetation from a germ? Such variations 
as Beethoven, Mozart, and the like, knew how to write? 
There are ten of these little pieces left by Beethoven. 
They are of moderate difficulty; the themes are simple, 
pleasing and suggestive, and the master has varied them 
in a manner which does not so furiously task the fingers, 





as it genially interests the mind. The numbers which 
Mr. Reed has already published (four) are excellent | 
lessons and we recommend them to all young pianists. 

The other numbers will soon follow. | 





In Vocal Score, with 


Bos- 


Rossrint.  Stabat Mater. 
Organ or Piano accompaniment. pp. 72. 
ton: O. Ditson. Price 75 cents. 
Another exceedingly cheap edition of a work which 

thousands will desire to possess, as it is here, entire. 

The only fault we have to find with it, is with the Eng- 

lish words, which are those usually placed upon the 

programmes at our Handel and Haydn performances, and 
which have neither poetic beauty nor fidelity to the 

But the Latin words also are given, and those 

It is an easy thing to learn to 


original. 
ought always to be sung. 
pronounce them. 


J. Moscueres. Op. 72. 
Fantaisie Dramatique pour le Piano. 


Sijoux a La Sontag. 
pp. 13. 
A pleasant little medley of favorite airs sung by 
SonraG, when she was Mademoiselle, and of which her 
singing still retains its charm. There is the Una voce 
from “the Barber,’’ the sad Romanza from Otello, the 
Padre mio from “ Don Juan,” &e., &e.; and, what many 
will like to have as a curiosity, Rodé’s “ Variations,” as 
Catalani, Sontag and Alboni have sung them. 
Complete Method for the Guitar, 
Price $3,50 nett. Spring- 


Boston: E. I. 


F. CARULLI. 
Quarto. pp. 106. 
field, Mass.: Sarles and Adey. 
Wade. 

This work bears the recommendation of our well-known 
Boston teacher, Mr. Anguera, and appears to contain 
every necessary instruction for one who would “strike 
the light guitar” with skill. It is neatly engraved in 
large, clear characters, making a sumptuous volume in 
appearance. The very careful series of directions is 
illustrated by forty-four progressive exercises, followed 
by six studies of a more elaborate order. One who 
should exhaust these lessons must be no mean master of 
the instrument. 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 





SECOND ARTICLE, 


We left Wagner meditating his Tannhduser, 
on the way back to Germany, where he felt that 
his artistic destiny was at length opening before 


him, as he had vainly felt three years before on 


entering Paris. “I trod anew,” he says, writing 
in his political exile in 48, “ the soil of my coun- 
try with a patriotic and a fervent joy.” 

Arrived in Dresden, he set about the rehearsals 
of his Rienzi, finding a new sense of satisfaction 
The first 
performance was a triumph; though M. Fétis 
intimates that the public understood not what it 
was applauding, and was only carried away by 
At all events 
he reaped a solid benefit, about which he records 


in the zeal and praises of the singers. 


the momentary charm of novelty. 


his great surprise: “ What! I, but just row iso- 
Jated, abandoned, without hearth or home, I 
found myself all at once loved, admired, and even 
contemplated with astonishment! Moreover, as 
an effect of this success, I found a solid and 
durable basis of a prosperous existence in my 
unexpected appointment as chapel-master to the 
king of Saxony!” 

The success of Rienzi decided the director of 
the court theatre at Dresden to put upon the 


stage the Fliegende Hollander (Flying Dutch- 








which met with a signal failure on the 2d 
Early in 744 it was again 


man), 
of January, 1843. 
produced twice, under better auspices, at Berlin, 
but on the second time to an almost empty house. 
The critics spoke of the eccentricity of its mu- 
sical forms, and this had its weight with the 
public. One consolation Wagner had, however, 
in a letter from Spohr, who had produced the 
Hollander in the theatre at Cassel, and encour- 
aged him to go on, in the path he had marked out 
for himself. 

Wagner’s hopes of revolutionizing the musical 
drama seemed for atime dashed. At Hamburg 
his Rienzi had not succeeded. Autograph copies 
of his two operas, which he had sent to the 
theatre directors in several great cities, were in 
most cases returned unopened. But he lost no 
faith in his own conception; he ascribed the 
failure either to defects of execution or to the 
dullness of the public. The response of here 
and there an appreciative individual confirmed 
him in his self-reliance, and thenceforth, he 
says, he addressed himself not to the masses who 
had no affinity with him, but to the few whose 
tone of thought and feeling was analogous to his 
own. He returned in earnest to the composition 
of his Vannhéduser ; the painful and laborious 
task impaired his health; the physicians urged a 
suspension of labor and a visit to the baths of 
Bohemia. There he only half followed their 
prescriptions, for he already sketched the plan of 
his last opera, Lohengrin. 

Returning to Dresden, he commenced the re- 
hearsals of Tannhiiuser. The director of the 
royal theatre hoped much from this work, and 
lavished great expense upon it. It required an 
enormous orchestra,—nearly two hundred instru- 
ments, we have been told! Actors, orchestra 
and chorus vied with one another in zeal and 
cearefulness to make the execution answer te the 
poet-musician’s thought; but the result was a 
disappointment ; the audience went off with open 
signs of discontent, and only one more perform- 
“IT was overwhelmed,” he 
says, “ by this reverse. . . . This week (between 
the first and second performances) had for me 
not 


ance was tolerated. 


the weight of a whole lifetime. It was 
wounded vanity that pierced me to the heart, it 
was the absolute annihilation of all my illusion>. 
It became evident to me, that in the Zannhduser 
I had revealed myself only to a small number of 
my intimate friends, and not to the public, to 
whom, nevertheless, [had involuntarily addressed 


myself by the representation of my work.” Cut- 
tings and changes did not save the opera. What 


should he do to render the beclouded public 
mind appreciative ? for he was in the right way ; 
he was creating the True and the Beautiful! 

He sought to get his Tannhduser introduced in 
other theatres. “I took measures for the propa- 
gation of my opera and particularly turned my 
eyes towards the theatre at Berlin; but I received 
a formal refusal from the superintendent of the 
royal theatres of Prussia. The general intendant 
of music to the royal court seemed more favora- 
bly disposed ; through his mediation I solicited 
the royal interest in behalf of the execution of 
my work, and begged permission to dedicate the 
score of Tannhduser. I was told in reply that 
the king never accepted the dedication of a work 
with which he was unacquainted; but that con- 
sidering the obstacles to the representation of my 
opera in the theatre, the king might consent to 
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hear it if I would arrange some portions of it for 
military music to be played on parade. I could 
not have been more profoundly humiliated, nor 
taught to feel my true position with more cer- 
tainty. From that time all publicity of art had 
ceased for me.” 

Nevertheless, he immediately set about the 
composition of Lohengrin. His sense of separa- 
tion from the public, he says, excited him to try 
to manifest himself to his own cirele of sympa- 
thizers in the full development: of his ideas. 
Three years had passed between the production 
of the Hollander and the Tannhduser ; this last 
was played for the first time on the 20th of 
October, 1845. The Lohengrin was finished in 
the latter part of 1847, and had begun to be 
studied by the singers in the early part of 1848, 
when the political events of that year suddenly 
interrupted his artistic projects. Wagner was a 
radical ; though he had never taken any active 
part in politics, he says his instinct led him to 
take an interest in it the moment that any revo- 
lutionary element was mingled in it; that is to 
say, “when he saw the revolt of human senti- 
ment against the politico-juridical institutions of 
modern society.” Very natural, M. Fétis thinks, 
for a man who, as we have seen, makes genius to 
consist in discontent with the existing state of 
things! “Everything, in fact, is an object of 
his censure. Religion, the State, the Court, the 
bourgeoisie, social institutions, traditions, man- 
ners, laws, the administration of justice, the 
forms of Art, taste, and even God himself, noth- 
ing escapes him:”—so says M. Fétis. Before 
this explosion, Wagner had been pre-occupied 
with a plan of reforming the taste of the popu- 
lation of Dresden by a new organization of the 
royal theatre and new kinds of exhibitions, but 
he despaired of achieving anything so long as 
the theatre was under court influence; nothing 
but a revolution could render possible the reali- 
zation of his views: itcame! M. Wagner went 
down into the street, and the revolution was vic- 
torious. But the triumph was a short one, for 
the Prussian army came to the aid of the court 
of Saxony ; Dresden was reconquered, and Wag- 
ner was a fugitive from his country. Arrivirg, 
not without danger, in that beautiful valley of 
Thuringia, through which he had travelled with 
enthusiasm seven years before, he followed its 
windings, agitated by very different feelings. In 
afew days he crossed the frontier ot Switzer- 
land in the character of a political refugee, and 
fixed his abode at Zurich, where he has since 
lived in meditation and retirement. During the 
years 1849 and 1850 his name was current in 
Germany chiefly through the efforts of Liszt, 
that lover of new things, to convince the public 
of the value of the Wagner operas, in which he 
recognized a new era for Art. Through the 
Goethe-like supremacy of Liszt in matters of 
Art at Weimar, the operas were repeatedly 
brought out there in the court theatre; enthusi- 
astic reports were written to the principal Ger- 
man musical journals, a strong and earnest, 
Wagner party sprang up, headed by Liszt and 
the editor (Brendel) of the Leipsie Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, and Wagner siezed the favor- 
able moment to set forth his programme of a 
grand revolution in the musical drama, and in 
fact in all Art, in his three principal books, en- 
titled Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft (The artistic 
mission of the Future), Kunst und Revolution 





(Art and Revolution), and Oper und Drama 
(Opera and Drama), followed by the “ Commu- 
nications to his Friends,” above-mentioned. 

The fundamental idea of all these works has 
certainly a large and unitary aspect. It con- 
templates no less than the discontinuance of the 
single, separate Arts as such, and the fusion of 
them all into the one only true work of Art, the 
“ Drama of the Future.” Especially has Wag- 
ner seemed to regard it as his mission, poet and 


” 


musician as he was, to point out the false relation 
which has hitherto existed between these two 
factors of the conventional opera. The misera- 
ble texts to almost all existing operas have al- 
ways been a subject of complaint; and so long 
as the musie was written to please and show off 
the singers, and the words slavishly adapted to 
the conventional patterns of the music,—so much 
recitative, so many arias, duets, concerted pieces, 
and so on,—it was almost impossible that an 
opera text could have much poetical merit. 
Wagner claims to have been the first to give 
distinct and formal expression to the vague and 
general feeling on this subject. 
cian both himself, he has disciplined himself more 


Poet and musi- 


and more, in each successive opera he has com- 


posed, to produce the music and the poetry as 
one. He speaks of himself as having long since 
perfectly mastered the power of musical expres- 
sion, so as to use it as his mother tongue; and 
now he is free to give his whole concern to the 
subject matter of his composition. He talks 
more about the librettos which he writes, than 
about the music in which it would seem that he 
spontaneously clothes them, following the dictates 
of the poetry without regard to the usual forms, 
imitations and thematic developments of musical 
treatment. Such, at least, is the impression 
which we get from reading here and there what 
he has written, for we now drop M. Fétis asa 
guide, he writing as a decided anti-Wagnerite. 

The principles, which Wagner has embodied, 
vaguely and as it were prophetically in his Hol- 
lander, more clearly in his Tannhduser, and 
completely in his Lohengrin, are argumentatively 
explained in the three volumes of his Oper und 
Drama. In the introduction to this work he 
says: “Ialmost shrink from uttering aloud the 
the brief formula which shows the error” [hith- 
erto existing in the relation of the words and 
music in all operas], “since I am ashamed to 
announce with the important air of novelty a 
thing so clear, so simple and self-evident that it 
seems to me that all the world must long ago 
have settled it.” The formula is this: 

“The error in the opera, as a species of Art, 
has consisted in the fact, that a means of expres- 
sion (Music) has been made the end, while the 
end of expression (the Drama) has been made 
the means ; and thus the actual lyric Drama has 
been made to rest upon the basis of absolute 
Music.” 

To the demonstration of this error throughout 
the history of Opera he devotes the first volume 
of his book, which, if not free from some extrav- 
agances, contains shrewd and instr=ctive criti- 
cisms upon all the opera writers who have been 
in vogue for a century and a half. 

In the second volume he points out what he 
deems a similar error in the historical develop- 
ment of dramatic poetry ; which is, that the poets 
have selected, as he thinks, a wrong order of 
subjects for dramatic treatment. 





“The Romance, both the historical and the do- 
mestic, has thus far furnished the material of our 
modern dramas. Shakspeare’s dramas sprang 
immediately from this Romance, but were mainly 
possible only because in them the scenic environ- 
ment was left to the imagination of the spectator. 
In any attempts to reproduce the scene with 
fidelity, it was plainly impossible so to compress 
and mould the complicated stuff of the Romance, 
as to make it intelligible to the senses of the be- 
holder without the aid of his own fancy. Hence 
we see the poets on the one hand turn their backs 
upon Romance entirely, and, like Racine, go 
back to ancient tragedy, or on the other hand, 
like Goethe and Schiller, hover midway between 
Shakspeare and Racine, and either renounce 
scenic effect altogether, (as Goethe has done in 
his “ Faust,”) or devote themselves to Romance 
itself. The latest dramatic poetry, which as Art 
lives only on the literary monuments of Goethe 
and Schiller, has continued this wavering be- 
tween two opposite tendencies almost to dizzi- 
ness.” 

Wagner recalls us to our senses; he points 
to the only true drama, that humanity possesses, 
—to the Greek ; as this sprang from the Greek 
Mythos, so our poetic art must come back to 
Mythos; this is the beginning and end of all 
poesy, and has this peculiar in it, that it is alike 
true in all times, only interpret it according to 
the times; moreover it has the convenience of 
having worn the poetical form from the first, so 
that it is the more easily dramatized. 

Now the Mythos always impersonates its mean- 
ing in a hero of some sort, who is supposed to be 
endowed with some extraordinary, superhuman, 
marvellous qualities. Hence Miracle is indispen- 
sable to Wagner's notion of a drama. Not the 
dogmatic, religious miracle ; but rather the mira- 
cle which makes itself intelligible to feeling ; its 
object being not to make us believe, but to enable 
us to seize the inner connection of actions direct- 
ly, without the aid of reflection or imagination. 
For this, according to Wagner, is the real pro- 
blem of the poet, to appeal to “the totality of 
the senses,” and not to understanding and imagi- 
nation. ‘In the drama,” he says, “ we are made 
wise by feeling.” 

His Lohengrin, his latest opera, in which he 
illustrates his principles most fully, is founded on 
the mythos of the “Holy Grael,” a tradition 
which has become familiar to most of our readers 
through Lowell’s beautiful poem, “ The Vision of 
Sir Launfall.” Lohengrin is one of the knights 
of the holy Grael. He is sent by the Grael to Bra- 
bant, where Elsa, the duchess of Brabant, is 
falsely accused by her guardian, Frederic von 
Telramund, (who has designs upon the throne,) 
of the murder of her brother and of criminal 
amours. ‘The challenge has gone forth for a 
defender of the innocence of Elsa, in a judicial 
combat; and just as she is on the point of being 
doomed, Lohengrin appears in a skiff drawn by a 
swan. He fights for her, and vanquishes Telra- 
mund, and instantly he burns with love for Elsa, 
who has already seen him in a dream. He mar- 
ries her on condition that she is never to inquire 
his name, or family, or station. But doubt and 
suspicion get the better of her; she inquires, and 
instantly the swan appears again with the little 
skiff, and carries Lohengrin away, while the 
unhappy Elsa sinks helpless to the ground. Such 
in brief is the outline of the tradition of Lohen- 
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grin, commonly ascribed to Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach; and it is in the dramatic working up of 
this material, that Wagner has sought to give the 
world a model of a true musical drama, or opera. 
Of his success we can judge only by report. 
“ Young Germany” is warmly with him, while 
the oracles of the old school regard it as a vain 
attempt to overthrow the very foundations of 
musical art. Of his principles we have yet more 
to say. 


MR. BOOTH. 


Ten days ago a private letter from New 
Orleans assured us that the great actor of the age 
had arrived from the “ Golden Land,” was then 
playing an engagement in that city, and appeared 
in remarkably good health. 

Swiftly following this intelligence—which gave 
us hope soon again to “have sight” of the Proteus 
of Shakspearian character “coming from the 
sea,” and hear once more the strange inward 
music of his voice—came last week with “ spleen 
of speed,” the telegraphic announcement that he 
has died on the passage to Cincinnati. 

Our first feeling was the pang of a personal 
friendship, suddenly parted; then came _ the 
thought that a great artist, the greatest in his 
sphere in our day, had passed away; and finally 
vivid images and emotions won from that vast 
range of tragic character in which he so truthfully 
lived, came crowding into our memory. 

Junius Brutus Booth was born in London, May 
1, 1796. He appeared on the London stage at 
the age of twenty, but has run the greater part of 
his dramatic career in this country. He was of 
short stature, but his presence and action were 
types of manliness and power. His face was 
cast originally in the antique Roman mould ; and 
even many years after the untoward accident 
which spoiled its classic outline, it presented, on 
one occasion, as we were sitting by his side, a 
singular resemblance to the portrait of Michael 


Angelo. 


In the cumulative and energetic evolution of 
character, which forms the basis of his fame, the 
subtler traits of Mr. Booth’s delineations were 
often overlooked ; but to our thinking it was this 
marvellous delicacy especially, which made his 
acting “the feast it was.” It was this rare power 
which enabled him to follow the lead of Shak- 
speare’s imagination in its most secret windings 
and its airiest flights, aud found him the sole artist 
of our time worthy to present in living form the 
characters of Hamlet, Iago, Othello and Lear. 

Thus much have we felt impelled to say, in 
the hurry of the hour, in grateful memory of one 
from whom we have drawn deep delight and in- 
struction, while we reserve to some future day an 
ampler notice, worthy, we trust, in some measure 
of his exalted representative genius. G. 
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Musicau Funp Society. The first concert 
of the season justified the anticipations we ex- 
pressed in our last. The old orchestra seemed 
in a great measure rid of its chronic infirmity. 
Horns and trumpets spake an intelligible lan- 
guage, sure and prompt, yet with pious regard to 
the unity of the whole. The circulation of the 
system seemed more free and equally distributed, 
and there was new life and spirit and decision in 
its general movement. If not perfect, it was 
very hopeful. Perhaps our new friends of the 
trumpets, having proved their effectiveness, would 
do well to allow more for the superior resonance 
of that instrument, and blow a little softer, at least 
until the horns, &c. below them can supply a 
somewhat more massive support. We could wish 
too that our Fund orchestra had some delicately 
sensitive spirit to preside over that important 
element, the drums, as the “ Germanians” have. 

The exquisite Eighth Symphony of Beethoven 
was brought out with a good degree of delicacy, 
and the Allegretto, which we should have liked 
a little slower, raised a picture which the audience 
were reluctant to dismiss, so that it had to be 
repeated. The Overture to Ruy Blas (Mendels- 


CLericAL AMATEURSHIP.— Mme. Sontag 
opened her last series of concerts in New York, 
as here in Boston, not “ without benefit of cler- 
gy.” Our friend Willis, in the Musical World, 
thus notices the Rev. Dr. Cox’s address of thanks 
after the “ full dress rehearsal :” 

In Dr. Cox’s address to Sontag last Saturday, on 
the occasion of the first rehearsal of the season 
he glowingly complimented the Countess on the 
“euphony, melody, harmony and symphony ” of 
her voiee. Now, as melody signifies a single 
succession of tones, and harmony a combination 
of tones, we confess ourselves to have been a 
little surprised—not knowing that Sontag could 
sing more than one tone atatime. There was 
once a little colored boy in New Haven, who 
could really whistle a duett; the philosophy of 
which was, perhaps, his not yet having cut his 
eye-teeth, and there being, by consequence, two 
holes for a couple of tones to slip through :— 
but how a similar feat is possible with the voice, 
we are ignorant. The Dr. will have to tell us. 

And then, the “ symphony” of the Countess’s 
voice—can she combine then, thus, the entire 
orchestra? Shades of Beethoven, and the great 
“C Minor!” 

Well,—dating from this speech, we consider 
our musical nomenclature as charmingly expand- 
ed and improved: and the next time we are to 
write something about a certain beautiful singer, 
we think we know what we shall say: “the 
euphony, melody, harmony, symphony, sonata, 
fantasia, presto, allegretto, rondo and oratorio of 
her voice, were illustriously demonstrated to our 
senses, in a combination of unparalleled ”— 

But we shall not finish the period, lest some 
shabby, "bout town critic, should steal our thunder 
before we have a chance to use it. Wait till the 
time comes. 


+ > 


Mr. Eprror: Your correspondent from New 
York writes of the funeral procession marching 
to the tunes of “fashionable airs and polkas ;” 
he should have been here last Tuesday, when his 
ears would have been delighted with the music of 
an “out of town” band, playing the very appro- 
priate air of “ The nd, oo Car,” as a funeral 





march. When will musicians have common 
sense ? 8. 
RR ios 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local, 
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sohn) was a spirited and effective performance. 


No language can do more than recall to those 
The arranged Two-Part Song, by Mendelssohn, 


who have seen him in his most vital moods, the 


Tre “ GERMANIANS ”’ have a fine programme tq-pight. 
The best of Gade’s Ss: »ho: ., his first, in C minor, 











terrible and beautiful meaning of his look and 
gesture ; orthe charm of his massive and resonant 
voice. For voice, gesture and every fibre of his 
wonderful organization were subordinated to a 
genius, which laid hold of and expressed with 
absolute sincerity, the radical elements of charac- 
ter,and gave play to its minor manifestations, with 
the spontaneous freedom and variety of nature. 

We well remember how, in former times, we 
hungered and thirsted, in the intervals of his 
absence, after the intellectual beauty of his per- 
sonations. 

His great popularity, which time, accident and 
eccentric habits never availed to diminish, seemed 
owing mainly to those fire blasts of a volcanic 
energy, that power of instant and tremendous 
concentration of passion which was one constituent 
of his genius. Yet it was curious to observe a 
crowded and tumultuous pit, with its new comers 
struggling for some “ coigne of vantage ” in the 
doorways, utterly careless of the sorrows of King 
Henry, but hushed in a moment, 

“ Stillas night 
Or summer's noontide air,” 
as the grand, but subdued and self-communing 
intonations of Richard’s opening soliloquy fell 
) upon their ears. 





| 
| 


| 





was inspiring as ever, and exhibited the trumpets 
of Messrs. Schnapp and Rimbach to great advan- 
tage; in the repetition, the exchange of first 
trumpet for trombone illustrated the versatility 
of the player better than it did the character of 
the music. 

Mlle. LEHMANN achieved thus far her greatest 
triumph, being enthusiastically encored in each 
of her three pieces, the Freyschutz Scena, the 
Soave Immagine of Mercadante, and the cavatina 
from La Favorita; this was due to the genuine 
dramatic fire, the large and generous force of 
character with which she sang, and which would 
redeem greater deficiency than her’s in the mi- 
nor regards of mere finish of execution. The 
audience, we are happy to say, was very large 
and went away well pleased. 


— <-> — 


Hienty ImaGinative. We often smile at 
the strange work made, in printed programmes, of 
the Italian and German names of pieces of 
music. The New York papers last week, in 
announcing a concert, stated that among other 
things would be sung: “* So we imagine,” by Mer- 
cadante! There is a song of Mercadante’s com- 
mencing : Soave immagine (Anglicé, “ Sweet Im- 


age.” 








cannot fail to fascinate, hy its wild, dreamy, sea-shore 
gusts and swells of harmony. It is somewhat in the 
spirit of the “Fingal’s Cave” overture, — Mendels- 
sohnian, and yet original. Then the overture to Leonora, 
Beethoven's, will be given as it should be. The “ Ger- 
manians” have secured the addition to their strings 
of one of the best orchestra violinists in Germany, Herr 
GARTNER, from the “ Gewandhaus concerts,” at Leipsic, 
and of a fine tenor. And what we especially rejoice in, 
they have the charming little girl violinist, CAMILLA 
Urso, who is not so far behind Junuren. Mr. JAELL | 
plays a Concerto by Chopin, as well as lighter things. 
The HanpeL AND Haypn Society have “ Judas | 
Maccabeus"’ nearly in readiness for a public perform- | 
ance, probably on Sunday after next, with a chorus of 


} 
two hundred and fifty; Carl Bergmann for conductor; | 
| 


Mr. Miiller for organist; the “ Germanians’ for orchestra; 
Miss Stone, Mrs. Wentworth, Mr. Frost, Mr. Hamilton, 


&c., for solo singers. \ 


On Curistmas Eventna, Saturday, the “ Messiah” 
will be performed in the new Music Hall by the Musical 
Epvucation Society We are thankful to this society 
for taking up the good old custom which the Handel and 
Haydn dropped some years ago. 

Mr. Orto DReEsEL's monthly feasts of choice piano 
music and classical trios will commence a week from 
Monday evening. The destruction of Mr. Chickering’s 
building and grand pianos has necessitated a change both 
of place and programme. The Hall over Mr. A. N. 
Johnson’s music store, in the new free-stone building 


next to Tremont Temple, if rather up among the stars, Ay 
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is admirably suited to this kind of high artistic commu- 

nion, and is indeed one of the pleasantest halls of its size 

in town. A reference to the programme in another 

column should be enough to entice hosts of subscribers. 
New York. 

Mr. Fry’s Lectures on Music. This novel and 
gigantic enterprise, of which we gave the programme 
some time since, is now in the full tide of success. Two 
of the ten lectures have been given, to large audiences, 
in Metropolitan Hall, and with all the wealth of illustra- 
tion that was promised. The first was on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 30th. 

“The speaker,” says the Tribune; “ was welcomed 
with applause, as he walked forward amid the army of 
the chorus and orchestra who were to afford the musical 
illustrations to his disquisition. The orchestra, composed 
of some eighty excellent performers under Mr. Bristow, 
was never surpassed by any assembled in this city, and 
the chorus was ample for the purpose. Mr. Fry at first 
labored under some embarrassment, but it soon wore off. 
His elocution is distinct, though somewhat spasmodic, 
but that fault was also modified as he went on.” 

He began with a glowing and poetical assertion of the 
universal presence of Music in Nature, and of the dignity 
and general character of the subject. We have no room 
to copy the report of this part of the lecture, but are 
glad to find a feeling of our own confirmed in this: 


“ Of all arts, Music is the most soul-like. It records noth- 
ing, proves nothing, cannot satirize, flatter, count, or calculate. 
It is the only art which in itself and dissociated from all others, 














isimmaculate. Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, any one of these 
by itself, can deceive, betray and debauch, but Music alone is 
essentially divine. Its language is of Eternity. It seems to 
come from some better world, to flit across the senses and be 
rendered back to its fathomless home. Rightly viewed it is 
never joyous. It may summon to the gay dance, and set early 
hearts and gentle hands in rhythmic motion ; or it may be 
twisted into the comic or grotesque ; but with the dignity of 
pure sound there always is a back-ground of the Infinite, a 
world of the impenetrable and unrevealed, reposing in the 
awful depths of untold being.” 


“Mr. Fry then explained the elementary ideas and 
technical expressions and rules of music in a very suc- 
cinct manner, the orchestra and chorus illustrating as he 
went along. As an illustration of the ordinary major 
chord the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ was performed. ‘The 
minor mode and chromatic scale were illustrated by a 
composition for the chorus and orchestra, representing a 
Roman who had embraced the Christian faith led to exe- 
cution amid the imprecations of the Pagan mob. The 
varieties of musical quantity and expression were the 
occasion for an orchestral composition called the Broken 
Heart, while common and compound time were exempli- 
fied by two pieces, the one purely orchestral, called a 
‘Day in the Country,’ the other a moss-trooper’s chorus, 
by the choir and orchestra. 

“The second part of the lecture was exceedingly in- 
teresting. It opened with some specimens of Chinese 
music, one of them the oldest choral compositions extant. 
This was followed by the overture to Der Freyschiitz, 
whieh marked all the advance of Christian upon Pagan 
civilization. With suggiiglow® ~* and eloquent remarks 
on the position of Arts and Arusts in history, Mr. Fry 
concluded.” 

“ The second lecture,’ says the same authority, indi- 
cated the ye eg acquaintance with the history of 
music, anda degree of curious learning in the music of 
China, Siam, India and Europe of the middle ages, 


Mr. Fry showed that the Chinese were the earliest in- 


| 
|| which was as novel as it was instructive to his hearers. 
{| 


ventors of the musical scale and notation, having pos- 
sessed them long before Pythagoras. ‘The lecture was 
illustrated by the performance, by orchestra and chorus, 
of Chinese, Siamese and Indian melodies and chorals, 
some of them of the most venerable antiquity. 

“The structure of a very ancient Hindoo air was com- 


| 
| 
| pared with one of Mozart and one of Bellini, and found, 


tothe delight of the auditors, to be nearly identical in 


|| Many particulars, and capable, as the chorus proved it, 


| Of being set to modern dramatic or tragic harmonies. 

“ A beautiful Egyptian love song, harmonized and sung 
by the great chorus in a soft manner, gave much plea- 
Sure to the auditory. This was followed by a barbarous 
song of the same country. Next in order came an Ode 
of Horace, set to music; and a Lament, composed at the 
death of Charlemagne, exhibiting the low state of Chris- 

flan art at that period. 
| “A spirited old war song of France, ‘ Roland,’ con- 
| Cluded the list, and a few closing words by the lecturer, 
| on the identities, parallelisms, and progressive forms of 

art, were given, closing the lecture amid the vehement 
applause of a crowded and brilliant auditory. 
| “The illustrations of the second part of the lecture by 
Mme. Rosa pE Vries, Pico Vierrt, Signor VIErrtI, 
| CoLert1, Pozzotinr and Rocco, were attended with 
| Several encores, and the audience separated delighted 
| with the literary and musical evening they had spent.” 
| 


Mar. Sontac’s Last Concerts. The Home Journal 





While it is undeniable that the present series of con- 
certs are the most brilliant ever given in New York, it is 
equally so, that the “ chorus of six hundred performers ”’ 
contributes very little to their interest, or to their pecu- 
niary results. The hall has been filled, on every occa- 
sion, so far; but soit was on Mme. Sontag’s previous 
visit, so it would have been, without additional attrac- 
tion, and so it will be whenever she chooses to appear. 
Aside from the choral performances, which every one 
voted to be a bore, the concerts have been all that could 
be desired. Madame herself sings with undiminished 
sweetness, and appears nightly in all the lustre of her 
imperishable charms, heightened by costumes the most 
magnificent, tasteful and varied. Signor Badiali’s fine 
person, fine voice, and beautiful pronunciation, keep him 
still in the highest favor. Signor Pozzolini has recovered 
from his hoarseness, and proved himself to be a pleasing 
tenor of the second order, with a thread in his voice. 
Signor Rocco is as handsome a young artist as any we 
remember: he has made a decidedly good impression, 
and bids fair to become a first favorite. Little Paul 
Jullien wears the same pretty French velvet jacket, 
looks as romantic as a young troubadour, and plays his 
violin incomparably. Mr. Carl Eckert conducts the 
performances in the quiet and careful manner of old, 
and shows abundant tact in the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme; hqis much loved by our musicians, because 
they perceive there is no touch of the charlatan in him, 
and he is both an artist and a good fellow. Mr. Eisfeld 
is the second in command, and superintends the enlist- 
ment of the forces. The series of concerts draw to an 
end, but we are informed that the season of opera will 
open about the middle of January, when the works of 
the great masters, which are now so admirably presented 
in fragments, will be given entire, and in a style worthy 
of them. 

Paris. 

Granp Opera. Le Juif errant still continues its 
career with undiminished attraction. Persons who seek 
hidden meanings in numbers will be struck by the follow- 
ing : 

The Prophéte has now been given 111 times. 
The Huguenots “ - 22 
Robert le Diable “ “ 333“ 

{t must mean something. To Mr. Meyerbeer it means 
this: That he has received from the Opera house for 
the whole 666 performances the sum of $16,920 — $50 
for each of the first forty representations of each opera, 
aud $30 for each subsequent performance. The authors 
of the librettos have received as much more. 

Rossini’s Moise —not played in France since 1827,— 
has been revived with the same splendor as Guillaume 
Tell last season, The principal parts are confided to 
Messrs. Gueymard, Morelli and Obin, and Mmes. La- 
borde, Poinsit and Mile. Duez. The papers are unani- 
mous in praise of all, The famous duet between Ame- 
nophis and Pharaoh (Gueymard and Morelli,) was vo- 
ciferously redemanded. 

Mme. Bosio (now fully endorsed in London) has been 
engaged as soprano, but it is not certain in what part she 
will first appear—Viardot Garcia has been stopping in 
Paris and has received offers. 

Schreitzhoeffer, the kettle-drummer of the opera is 
dead. It will be difficult to supply his place, for he was 
the best performer upon his instrument extant. He 
once challenged ,all the drummers of the garrison of 
Paris to a trial of skill, and was proclaimed conqueror. 
He had a dog by the name of Capucin, whom he 
taught to givo the ‘la’ as well as the best of tuning- 
forks. When a violinist wanted to tune his violin, and 
did not — to have his diapason with him, the 
timbalier called for Capucin, who immediately gave the 
note with a wouderful clearness and precision, The 
violin was tuned, and upon comparison with the diapa- 
son was always found at concert-pitch. Capucin some- 
times crossed the stage, in the midst of the performance, 
to look at his master in the orchestra, and once Schreitz- 
hoeffer stopped in the midst of a roll to stretch forward 
and pat him.—Paris Cor. of the Washington Republic. 


Irat1an Opera. Mons. Corti, the new director, has 
engaged the following principals: Soprani—Cruvelli, 
Vera and Beltramelli. Contralti—Mmes. Borghi, Mamo, 
Nantier Didier, and Dampieri. Tenori—Bettini, Calzo- 
lari, Negrini and Ghidalti. Bassi—Belletti, Marini, Gia- 
como Arnand, Arnoldi, Volli, Susini, and Altini. Mons. 
Castagueri is conductor. The theatre was to open on 
the 16th ult. with Otello, sung by Cruvelli, Bettini, Cal- 
zolari, Belletti and Arnoldi. 


Opera Comique. Le Pére Gaillard, Galathée, La 
Croix de Marie, Les Porcherons, and Les deux Jaket, still 
figure on the bills in turn. Clapisson’s new piece, Les 
Mystéres d’ Adolphe, (subject from the English novel,) 
does not appear to have met with much success. Adolph 
Adam’s new opera was in active rehearsal. He was to 
write a Cantata for the grand representation in honor of 





the President. M. Ambrose Thomas was to do the 
same thing at the Italian Opera. 


THEATRE Lyrique. M. Grisar has composed a new 
opera, the libretto, by M. St. George, drawn from the 
annals of Fairy-land. M. Georges Bosquet’s Tabarin 
will soon be produced, the principol réle by the baritone, 
Laurent. The Postillon de Lonjumeau has been revived 
with great success. 


A Mass in memory of Cuop1n was celebrated at the 
Church of the Madeleine, on the anniversary of his 
death, 19th October. Some of his own works were per- 
formed. 


The Prince President has been throwing bait to his 
gold-fishes, namely, the singers, musical directors, &c. 
To M. Nestor Roqueplan a snuff-box with his (the 
Prince’s) portrait, set in diamonds ; rings, diamonds, &c., 
to Messrs. Boyer and Victor Massé, authors of the words 
and music of a Cantata in his praise, and to the principal 
artistes, including Tedesco, the ballet, &c. 


Ferdinand Hiller, director last year of the Italian Opera, 
has been appointed Maitre-de-Chapelle at the Cathedral 
of Cologne. 


M. de Beriot, the violinist, (husband of Malibran), is 
about to fix his residence in Paris, and to open a school 
for tuition, 

Germany. 

Brunswick. The brothers Miiller, famed for their 
admirable rendering of Beethoven’s quartets, are about 
to undertake a grand artistic tour. They first visit Hol- 
land. 


Brestav. Wagner’s Tannhduser was produced for 
the first time, with eminent success. 


Berwin. Stern’s Gesang- Verein will execute Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of Paulus, on the anniversary of the 
great a death. 

Signor Bocca, the manager of the Italian Opera at 
Berlin, has concluded an engagement with the Theatre 
Royal in Dresden, to give a representation onee a week 
in the latter city. He lately received the royal command 
to proceed to Potsdam with his company. The opera 
selected for the occasion was Don Pasquale. 

A brother of Herr Formes, the great basso, is a tenor 
at the Berlin opera, and intends visiting England during 
next year upon an engagement. 

Mademoiselle Wagner has created a great sensation 
in the Royal German Opera, in Berlin, in the character 
of Lucrezia Borgia, 


Lreirsic. The Bach Society will publish before the 
end of the present year the second volume of their edi- 
tion of Bach’s works. It will contain twelve sacred 
Cantatas, never before printed. 

Jetty Treffz and the pianist Blumenthal are here. 

A new three act comic opera, “ Hans Wacht,” by 
Pasque, has been well received. 
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7” 
MR. OTTO DRESEL 
gente g to give FIVE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
one each month during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April, on an evening and at a place 
to be named hereafter. 
The Programmes will consist of Piano Solos, Piano with 
accompaniment of String Instruments, and Vocal Music. 
Subscription for the Series, $4. Tickets transferable. 
>> The First Concert will take place on MONDAY EVE- 
NING, Dec. 20th, at half past seven, at Mr. JOHNSON’S Hau, 
in tne new building, next to the Tremont Temple. 
PART I. 
1—SONATA for Piano, four handa, Ist movement, Moscheles. 
2—ANDANTE and INTERMEZZO, for Piano, Violin, 
and Violoneello, Otto Dresel. 
8—GERMAN SONGS. 
4—S80NATA for Piano Solo, 
PART LI. 
1—FIRST TRIO for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Mendelssohn. 
6—GERMAN SONGS. 
7—PIANO SOLOS, 
a Polonaise, in C sharp minor, Op. 26, 
6. Mazourka, in F sharp, 
c. Valse, Stephen Heller. 
d. Spring Song, endelssohn. 
Subscription lists may be found with Mr. Chickering, or at 
the Office of the Journal of Music, 21 Schoo) St. ii7 tf 


Beethoven. 


Chopin. 
Chopin. 


ON GHRISTMAS EVENING, 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 
CPihe actessiiscilmy 
WILL BE PERFORMED BY THE 


MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


AT THE 
NEW MUSIC HALL. 


0 Tickets at 50 cents, with secured seats, will be for sale 
at No. 4 Amory Hall, on and after the 21st inst. 


EMOVAL OF BALCH'S PICTURE STORE 
AND FRAME MANUFACTORY. The subscriber respect- 

fully informs his friends and patrons that he has removed from 

No. 10 Tremont Row, where he has been for the last ten years, 

to the 

New Freestone Building, 92 Tremont Street, 

Second Store south of Tremont Temple, 


where he has greater accommodations for the exhibition of 
Pictures, and work-rooms for the manufacture of Picture- 
Frames, and hopes to receive a continuance of patronage from 
his former customers. He invites the attention of all to a fine 
collection of Paintings by the best Artists, Picture-Frames of 
all descriptions, Engravings, and works of art generally. 

Hi10 4¢ WILLIAM Y. BALCH. 





COPARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 

HE Copartnership heretofore existing between the Sub- 

scribers under the firm of T. R. MARVIN & CO, ia this 

day dissolved by mutual consent. T. R. MARvin will continue 

his business at No. 42 Congress Street. E. L. Baton will re- 

move to No. 21 School Street, where, in connection with the 

printing of “ Dwight’s Journal of Music,” he will be prepared 
to receive orders for every variety of Fine Job Printing. 

T. R. MARVIN. 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1852. EK, L. BALCH. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
T AYDN’'S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
“Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn’s and Beethoven's 
Masses.”’ Price 62 cents. 
4i9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
I IMBAULT'S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 
iid Oliver Ditsen, 115 Washington St. 
N PRESS, and will be published soon, THE 
STABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low price 


of 75 cents. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Sr. 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


7 aS) 

OLIVER DITSON, 

Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 

If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 


F. F. MULLER 
IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. Ke. 
Inquire of Messrs. Rerep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
nin — Washington Street, Boston. 





J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 











Poston Rnsic Ball. 


Second Grand Subscription Concert 
OF THE 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, DEC. 11, 1852, 
On which occasion they will be assisted by 


CAMILLA URSO, the youthful Violinist, 
Madame ELISE SIEDENBURG, Soprano, 
And ALFRED JAELL, Pianist. 


CARL BERGMANN, Conductor. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
. Grand Sinfonie, No. 1, in C minor, Op. 5, (dedicated 
to Mendelssohn, ) first time, N. W. Gade. 
1 Moderato con moto, and Allegro Energico. 
u. Scherzo. 
ut, Andantino Graziozo. 
iv. Finale, Molto Allegro ma con Fuoco. 
. Gedenke Mein, “‘ Remember me,” Fesca. 
Sung by Madame ELISE SIEDENBURG. 
. Concerto for Piano, in E minor, first time, ~ Chopin. 
Performed by ALFRED JAELL, with full orchestral 
accompaniment. 
. Souvenir de Bellini, for Violin, 
Performed by CAMILLA URSO, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


Artot. 


Part ITI. 
. Grand Overture, ‘ Leonora,” No. 8, 
. a—Stabat Mater—Transcription for Piano Forte, 
b—Les Belles de Boston—Galop Fantastique, (by 
request, ) 
Performed by ALFRED JAELL. 
. Ungeduld, ‘ Impatience,” 
Sung by Madame ELISE SIEDENBURG. 
. Sixth Air Variée, for Violin, 
Performed by CAMILLA URSO. 
. Grand Overture, “ Das Nachtlager (Night Encamp- 
ment) in Granada,” first time, C. Kreutzer. 


Beethoven. 
Liszt. 


Jaell. 
Schubert. 


De Beriot. 


Those Subscribers who have not yet obtained their Tickets, 
will please call at E. H. Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington 
Street. 

Single Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 

On account of the Hall being engaged on Saturday, the 25th 
instant, the Third Subscription Concert will take place on 
Thursday, December 234d. 

Doors open at 6‘, ; Concert to commence at 71, o'clock. 


* ’ » ¢ 
Davidson's Allustrated Opera Bunks, 

Already issued, to which other Operas will be added as soon as 

published. 

With 11 pieces of music. 

With 11 pieces. 
With 11 pieces, 
With 9 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 8& pieces. 
With 6 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 
With 9 pieces. 
With 10 pieces, 
With 8 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 9 pieces. 
With 9 pieces. 
With 10 pieces, 
With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces, 
With 5 pieces 
With 8 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 
Romero AND JULIET, With 9 pieces. 
Roperto 1 Diavoio, With 10 pieces. 
(>> Davidson's Illustrated Oratorios*’ are also published 
on the same plan as the Operas, in a cheap but elegant form. 

HANpkEL’s Messin, ina form at once portable, readable, and 
suitable for the music-stand, in vocal score, arranged by Dr. 
Clark. 4to, 228 pages, price $1,75. 

HANpsL’s Samson, in same style, and arranged by Dr. Clark. 
188 pages. Price $1,50. 

Mozart’s MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, entire, including the Recita- 
tive, with the original Italian Libretto, and an English 
translation, by George Soane. 4to. 185 pages, only $2,00. 
English price $2,50. 

Davipson’s Sixeenny ELEMENTARY INstTRUCTION Books, con- 
tain Jousse’s Catechism of Music, a Vocabulary of Musical 

‘erms, and the Art of Singing. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, PuBLISHER AND AGENT, 
109 Nassau Street, New York. 
G. P. Reed & Co., Boston :—Lee & Walker, Philadelphia :— 
~~ — , Washington : Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond. 
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MASANIELLO, 

Norma, 

It Bariere DI SIVIGLIA, 
Lr PRopHeteE, 

La CENERENTOLA, 
OTELLO, 

Don PAasQua.s, 

LiInDA Di CHAMOUNIX, 
Lucta pi LAMMERMUIR, 
Don GIOVANNI, 

Der Freiscnvutz, 

La Favorit, 

MepEA, 

SEMIRAMIDR, 

Lucrezia Borel, 

Les Huavenorts, 

La SoNNAMBULA, 

La Figuia pet REeGGiMENTO, 
L’Exisine D’AMORE, 
ERNANI, 

It PRopIGo, 

Gustaves IIT. 

Fra Diavo1o, 

AMILIE, 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
HE MANUFACTURER is in session of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 


OF MUSIC. 





GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





Germania Serenade Band. 


HE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION take great plea- 
sure in announcing that their 


COTILLON BAND 
is again prepared for the ensuing Dancing Season. They have 
also added all the popular Songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn 
and others, to their extensive Library of Concert Music, in 
order to accommodate parties where no dancing music is 
required. G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
b tf 364 Tremont Street 





A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


Having returned to the city, respectfully announces to the 
musical public of Boston and vicinity, that he is ready to re 
ceive scholars on the piano-forte. 

More advanced scholars he will accompany on the violin in 
select ime as Sonatas, &c., by Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelg- 
sohn, &c. 

Mr. F. refers to Gen. FressenpEN, of Jamaica Plain, Dr, 
CuILp, 17 Tremont Row, and the Germania Musica. Society, 

Orders may be left at G. P. Reed’s Music Store, Tremong | 
Row, or at E. H. Wade’s, 197 Washington Street. 


H. PERABEAU, 


PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 1 Jefferson Place, S. Bennet St. 
Mr. PeRABEAU Will speak German, French, or English, to 
his pupils rey the lessons, if desired. 
Boston, Sept. 18. 24 3m 








LESSONS IN SINGING. 
K. SALOMONSKT has the honor to announce that, — 
e having returned to the city, he will resume his profi 
and receive pupils in Singing and the Cultivation of the Voice, 
Application may be made at the United States Hotel, or at 
Mr. Salomonski’s rooms, No. 36 Oxford Street. 4 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 
OSTON ACADEMY’S Collection of Choruseg, 
Compiled by L. Mason. Being a Collection of the most 
popular Choruses by the great masters, designed for the prae- 
tice of Societies, for Concerts, or other public occasions. 
contains 263 pages quarto. Price, $14 per dozen. Ore! 
accompaniments in manuscript furnished. 

THE MORNING. A beautiful and brilliant piece for 
Concerts, by RIES. 23 pages, quarto. $4.50 per dozen, 
Orchestral parts, $4. 

THE POWER OF SONG. For thesame purpose and © 
no less interesting, consisting of Solos, Duets, and Choruses, 
The poetry from the German of ScuiLLer; music by Rome 
Bere. 40 pages, quarto. Price, $5 per dozen. Orchestra — 
parts, $5. 

THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES. A de 
lightful piece of music for Concerts The words ti 
from the German, by J. 8. Dwicut. Music by Rompsnd, 
2 Pages, quarto Price, $4.50 per dozen. Orchestra parts, 

THE SEASONS. (Spring part,) by Haypn. Being one 
of the best of the compositions of this delightful com: 
aud a most effective and brilliant concert piece. Price 8 
per dozen. Containing 48 pages, quarto. . 

ELIJAH. An Oratorio, by MenpELssoun. With a beautl 
ful likeness of the author. This masterpiece of the great 
composer is here presented in a convenient and substan 
form, and sold at such a price as to place it within reach of 
all. ‘Elijah’? has never been before published in this 
country, and was heretofore to be had ie | at a great 
(810.) It is now offered to the public for $2. 
This Oratorio has always been considered the greatest work 

of its immortal author. The stormy incidents in the lifeof 

the great Prophet, presented in the course of the Oratorio, in 
connection with the dramatic character of the music 
render it exceedingly interesting and attractive to an 

ence, whilst the character of the music affords the most valt- 

able and interesting practice for music Societies and Associa 

tions Orchestra parts, $15. 

YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL CLASS BOOK. By 
Grorar James Wess. New, Enlarged and Revised Edition, 
for the use of Seminaries and Music Classes. Con 
Systematic Instructions for forming and training the Volee, 
and suitable Vocalizing Exercises and Solfeggios, i 
with a Collection of Songs for one, two, three and four 
voices. Never before published. 160 pages, quarto. Price, 


$12 per dozen. : 
work yet published, — 


The publisher considers this the best 
for Adult Classes of Young Ladies. 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Penne 
17 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
*,* Can be ordered through any respectable music or other 
book house in the country. 1i6 tf 


ae H. 8. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 
Street, Boston. 2 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-PORTE 
OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. 

from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rome 

at the Revere House. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, + + 
6 - = each additional inser. 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . + + 
we - each additional insertion, - 
On advertisements standing three months or jonger, a die 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
A column counts as seven squares.) 
‘ayments required in odvence : for yearly advertisement, — 
quarterly in advance. , 
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